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jltatje  of  Hjeur  Jersey, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 
TRENTON. 


February  12th,  1909. 
My  Dear  Boys  and  Girls: 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  a  log  cabin  in  the  wilds  of  Kentucky.  His  parents  were  among 
the  poorest  of  the  settlers  of  a  sterile  section  of  that  State.  Notwithstanding  his  humble  birth  all  the 
school  children  and  all  the  older  people  as  well,  from  Maine  to  California  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  are  to-day  commemorating  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth,  and  all  are  inspired  by 
the  same  pride,  affection  and  patriotism. 

Why  this  grateful  tribute  of  remembrance  from  eighty  millions  of  his  countrymen,  and  why 
is  it  his  fame  has  become  the  common  heritage  of  the  world  ?  Because  of  his  broad  sympathies,  his  un- 
swerving integrity  and  his  pure  patriotism,  and  because  "to  him  more  than  to  any  other  man,  the  cause  of 
the  Union  and  liberty  is  indebted  for  its  final  triumph."  Because  a  sense  of  justice  that  is  universal 
places  the  highest  estimate  upon  the  talent  that  is  humblest  in  origin,  and  upon  success  that  has  been 
won  in  circumstances  the  most  adverse. 

When  I  wrote  to  your  superintendent  a  few  weeks  ago  that  I  would  send  a  letter  to  be  read  to  you 
on  the  12th  day  of  February,  I  am  sure  he  wondered  what  I  would  attempt  to  do  with  so  large  a  sub- 
ject within  the  limits  of  a  letter.  So  much  has  been  written  and  said  about  our  first  martyred  Presi- 
dent that  I  doubt  my  ability  to  tell  you  anything  new,  so  will  briefly  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the 
traits  which  made  him  great  and  which  I  wish  you  to  emulate. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  when  a  boy,  was  not  handicapped  by  a  kind  of  pride  which  stands  to-day  very 
much  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  some  American  youth.  He  realized  that  two  strong  hands  and  an  active 
brain  had  been  given  to  him  for  a  purpose,  and  he  was  not  ashamed  to  engage  in  any  form  of  use- 
ful employment.  Hard  work,  early  and  late,  was  his  childhood  portion,  and  as  he  always  performed 
his  tasks  cheerfully  and  well,  it  proved  a  good  preparation  for  the  sterner  duties  that  awaited  him  in 
after  years.  When  he  was  not  needed  at  home,  he  was  "hired  out"  to  the  neighbors.  He  thought 
that  driving  an  ox  team,   digging  ditches,   chopping  wood,   splitting  rails,   steering  a  flat-boat  or   any 


other  "odd  job"  was  good  enough  for  him.  The  duty  that  lay  nearest  was  the  one  that  he  always  per- 
formed next.  He  had  no  desire  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness,  and  refused  to  spend  money  that  he  had 
not  earned.  I  wish  this  were  true  of  all  the  youth  of  to-day.  I  have  slight  hopes  of  the  future  useful- 
ness and  success  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  afraid  of  soiling  their  hands  and  are  rarely  useful  in  the 
home. 

He  was  always  obedient,  not  in  a  servile  sense,  but  as  a  matter  of  personal  duty.  After  his 
death  by  an  assassin's  bullet  his  stepmother  said:  "Abe  never  gave  me  a  cross  word  or  look  and  never 
refused,  in  fact  or  in  appearance,  to  do  anything  I  asked  of  him.  He  was  dutiful  to  me  always."  Lin- 
coln said  of  his  stepmother:  "She  was  affectionate,  good  and  kind  above  the  average  woman."  To  his 
own  mother,  who  died  when  he  was  but  nine  years  of  age,  he  paid  the  following  tribute :  "To  my  mother 
I  owe  all  I  am,  and  all  that  I  have  achieved.  She  was  my  inspiration."  True  obedience  is  not  abject 
compliance  with  the  imperative  "shall"  or  "must."  During  the  Civil  War  a  friend  of  one  of  the  soldiers, 
who  was  visiting  him  in  camp,  said :  "How  can  you  so  cheerfully  obey  your  captain's  stern  command  ?" 
He  replied:  "That  is  easy.  I  have  sworn  to  obey."  A  proper  recognition  of  all  forms  of  constituted  au- 
thority is  essential  to  our  own  well-being,  to  good  citizenship  and  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  home,  the  school 
and  the  State. 

Though  there  was  nothing  inspiring  in  Lincoln's  early  environment,  and  his  time  and  energies 
were  nearly  exhausted  in  the  daily  toil  required  to  earn  a  poor  living,  he  never  wavered  in  his  purpose  to 
gain  an  education.  At  night  by  the  fire-light  of  the  log  cabin  and  during  the  moments  that  were  needed 
for  rest  he  persistently  studied,  and  thus  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  illustrious  career  before  him. 
He  realized  that  personal  effort  is  essential  to  self-development  and  that  there  is  no  excellence  without 
great  labor.  ISTo  matter  how  good  your  school  advantages  may  be,  they  will  count  for  but  little  if  you  are 
averse  to  effort.  The  idle  pupil,  who  either  dodges  or  bluffs  through  his  recitations  and  thinks  he  is 
cheating  his  teacher,  is  simply  swindling  himself. 

He  was  so  truthful  and  so  trustworthy  that  the  rough  settlers  gave  him  the  very  complimentary 
nickname  of  "Honest  Abe."  When  he  was  clerking  in  a  store  a  customer  paid  him  a  sixpence  too  much.  He 
thought  about  it  all  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  at  night,  after  he  had  closed  the  store,  walked  several  miles 
to  restore  the  bit  of  silver  to  its  rightful  owner.  He  once  took  the  same  amount  of  trouble  to  carry  an 
ounce  of  tea  to  a  poor  woman  to  whom  he  had  accidentally  given  short  weight.  Being  thoroughly  honest  in 
little  things  during  his  days  of  obscurity,  he  then  gave  evidence  of  the  deep  sincerity  and  unswerving  in- 
tegrity that  served  him  so  well  when  he  became  a  controlling  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  Nation  during 
the  most  critical  period  of  its  history.  The  superintendent  of  a  large  manufacturing  interest  once  said : 
"My  private  secretary  is  a  slow  fellow  but  he  is  'true  blue.'  His  trustworthiness  makes  him  worth  many 
times  his  weight  in  gold.  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  do  without  him."  Honesty  is  not  simply  the  best 
policy,  but  is  an  absolutely  indispensable  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  youth  who  is  destined  to  win  success. 


Though  it  was  his  most  beautiful  trait  of  character,  I  cannot  dwell  upon  Lincoln's  sympathetic 
spirit,  nor  his  many  deeds  of  kindness,  as  my  letter  is  already  much  longer  than  I  intended  to  make  it. 
To-day's  exercises  should  so  stimulate  your  interest  in  him  that  you  will  be  certain  to  read  all  about  him 
that  you  can. 

And  last  but  not  least,  he  believed  in  a  Heavenly  Father  who  cares  for  us  and  directs  our  ways — 
an  Almighty  Ruler  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  nations.  J.  G.  Holland  says  of  him:  "The  unwav- 
ering faith  in  a  divine  Providence  began  at  his  mother's  knee,  and  ran  like  a  thread  of  gold  through  all  the 
inner  experiences  of  his  life." 

Emerson  says  that  on  his  second  inauguration,  "President  Lincoln  delivered  an  address  which  will 
stand  forever  as  a  model  of  lofty  eloquence  and  sublime  morality." 

His  words  and  his  life  prove  his  "firmness  in  the  right"  his  "charity  for  all,"  and  clearly  reveal 

his  sterling  character  and  lofty  purposes. 

C.  J.  BAXTER, 

State  Superintendent. 


